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PREFACE 



This account of the Sanusi of Cyrenaica would not have been 
written if a number of accidents had not led me to their country 
during the late war, but the seed of it was planted long before 
the war. I had acquired during three years' residence in Egypt 
and through travels in other Arab lands some knowledge of 
Arab history and culture, a little experience of Bedouin, and 
proficiency in spoken Arabic. During the war a year spent as 
Political Officer in the Alawite Territory of Syria added to both 
knowledge and enthusiasm. I had been acquainted with some 
of the Sanusi exiles in Egypt as far back as 1932 and had visited 
Darna and Banghazi by sea ; and it had long been my hope that 
I might some day, when the Italians had ceased to rule the 
country, have a chance to visit the interior. This wish came 
true when in November 1942 I was posted as Political Officer 
to the (third) British Military Administration of Cyrenaica. I 
spent over two years in the country, the greater part of them 
among the Bedouin, particularly the more nomadic sections. 
Inhabited Cyrenaica is a small country and as in the course of 
my wanderings, mostly in its southern steppes and the desert 
beyond them, I covered more than two thousand miles by horse 
and camel I came to know something of its Bedouin tribes. My 
duties, it is true, prevented me from carrying out any systematic 
inquiries of a sociological kind, but the contact with the Bedouin 
they entailed enabled me to read the literature which forms 
the basis of this study in the light of my own experience. My 
labours have been but a small return for the hospitality of the 
tents and the many kindnesses of my Bedouin hosts. 

I have not attempted to write a history of Cyrenaica, but 
only of the development of the Sanusiya Order among the 
Bedouin tribes of the country. I have, therefore, said nothing 
of the centuries of Greek colonization and Roman and Byzantine 
rule, nor of the little known centuries of Arab and Turkish rule 
until 1843, when the Grand Sanusi founded his first zawiya, or 
religious lodge, on the Cyrenaican plateau. Also, I have not 
aimed at giving a comprehensive account either of the Sanusiya 
Order or of the Bedouin tribes, but I have described both only in 
so far as seemed necessary to an understanding of the political 
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development of the Order which sprang from their association. 
The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, and elsewhere, are so called because 
they adhere to the Islamic Order of the Sanusiya which takes 
its name from its founder al-Sayyid Muhammad bin ‘Ali al~ 
Sanusi and has been directed by his descendants. I have, 
therefore, described briefly the nature of an Islamic Order and 
how this particular Order became established and spread. The 
Sanusiya differs from most other Orders not so much in its 
teachings and rites as in its political and economic organization, 
a development arising from its absorption into the Bedouin 
tribal structure, but owing much also to opposition front the 
outside, particularly to the Italo-Sanusi wars. For this reason 
I have described in the latter part of the book Italo-Sanusi 
relations at some length. If in doing so I have sometimes 
expressed indignation, I do not wish it to be thought that I 
have any but friendly feelings for Italy and her people, or that 
I believe the Italian colonial record to be very different from 
the records of other Colonial Powers. 

I have transliterated Arabic words in the simplest way. The 
Arabist will know, or can easily discover, how they are written 
in Arabic, and those who do not know the language would be 
little the wiser had I transliterated them differently. For the 
uninitiated it need only be said that the letter ‘q’, which stands 
for the Arabic letter qaf, has in Cyrenaica the value of a hard ‘g’ 
as in the English word ‘goat’, that ‘gh' ( which stands for the 
Arabic letter ghain, has the value the Parisian gives to the V 
in ‘Paris’, and that which stands for the Arabic letter ‘ain, is 
a guttural sound peculiar to Arabic. I have not been entirely 
consistent in the spelling of Arabic words in that I have 
retained the usual English spelling of such words as Cairo, 
Mecca, Kufra, Caramanli, and Koran, and that I have treated 
some Arabic words as though they were English words and have, 
therefore, not italicized them and have given them the common 
English plural form, e.g. Shaikhs, qadis, Sharifs, mudirs, and 
zawiyas. I have used the Arabic names of places instead of 
classical or Italian names: Shahhat, Marsa Susa, and al-Marj 
instead of Cirene, Apollonia, and Barce. If. I need to excuse 
myself for this on the grounds that Cyrenaica is to-day an Arab 
country, no apology is needed for using the Arab names for the 
sites of recently built Italian colonial settlements, in naming 
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which the Italians commemorated persons who for the most part 
might well be forgotten. To aid the reader I have listed at the 
end of the book the chief place-names mentioned in the text 
with their Italian equivalents. It will be observed that the 
Italian way of writing Arabic words is different from our way : 
where we write Suluq, Tubruq, Banghazi, and Jaghbub, they 
write Soluch, Tobruch, Bengasi, and Giarabub. 

I have cut the book to half its original size and have con- 
sequently been compelled to omit a mass of detail. I have also 
restricted references to quotations and to statements which seem 
particularly to require the citation of an authority. Much of the 
omitted detail and many of the deleted references will be found 
in various articles and papers I have published on the Sanusi 
elsewhere. In a few instances I have not been able to check 
references because the books cited are unobtainable in England. 

I acknowledge the generous help of many British and Arab 
friends, especially of Major-General D. C. Cumming, Muhammad 
Shafiq Effendi Hamza, and the warm-hearted companion of my 
travels Salih bu ‘Abd al-Salam. 

I thank Mr. E. L. Peters and Miss Sonya Gregory for help 
in preparation of the maps. 

E. E. E.-P. 

OXFORD 

April 1948 
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CHAPTER I 



ORIGIN AND EXPANSION OF THE 
SANUSIYA (1837-1902) 

I 

The Sanusiya is an Order of Sufis or, as they are sometimes 
called, Darwishes. They are Sunni or orthodox Muslims. This 
means that in faith and morals they accept the teachings of the 
Koran and the Sunna, a collection of traditions about the life 
and habits of the Prophet, whose example in all matters should 
be followed by believers. Most orthodox Muslims recognize two 
further doctrinal sources, general agreement among those 
of the faithful capable of holding an opinion on such matters, 
and qiyas, determination of what should be believed or done by 
analogy with the teachings and life of the Prophet. The founder 
of the Sanusiya Order, like other teachers of some of the more 
rigidly orthodox groups, such as the Wahhabi, rejected both, 
though, in practice, he made use of what amounts to analogy. 
Of the four canonical rites of orthodox Islam the Sanusi of 
Cyrenaica, like the founder of their Order, follow the Maliki, the 
rite dominant throughout North Africa. 

The Sanusiya is, therefore, a highly orthodox Order. It is not 
a sect, but a fraternity. The enemies of its founder were never 
able to convince any disinterested person that he was guilty of 
heresy, though they attempted to do so ; and it was only in very 
small matters that they were able to accuse him of departing 
from the Maliki rite. Even its Sufism is conventional and 
austere. The Wahhabi, those stern and ruthless critics of the 
sects and Orders of Islam, found in it no bid'a, innovation, 
which in the eyes of these fanatics amounts to heresy, and, 
alone among the Sufi Orders, they have tolerated its presence 
in the Hijaz. 

Sufism is Islamic mysticism. Orthodox Islam tends to be a 
cold and formalistic religion. The gulf between God and man, 
spanned by the bridge of the Imams among the Shi'ites, is too 
wide for simple people, and its rules and regulations deprive 
it of warmth and colour. The need for personal contact 
and tenderness finds expression in the cult of saints, in Sufi 
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2 ORIGIN AND EXPANSION OF THE SANUSIYA 

mysticism, and in the ritual of the Darwish Orders, all of which 
tend to be frowned on by the puritans and Pharisees of Islam 
and sometimes by its secular rulers. 

In every religion there will be found people who, like the 
Sufis, feel that while formal acceptance of the tenets of the faith 
and conscientious performance of its duties are sufficient for 
righteousness and salvation, they do not satisfy the deeper 
longings of the soul which seeks always by entire love of God 
a perfect communion with Him. Human souls are rays of the 
divine sun imprisoned in the material world of the senses.. The 
aim of Sufism has been to transcend the senses and to attain 
through love identification with God so complete that there is 
no longer a duality of ‘God’ and ‘I’, but there is only ‘God’. 
This is brought about by asceticism, living apart from the 
world, contemplation, charity, and the performance of super- 
numerary religious exercises producing a state of ecstasy in 
which the soul, no longer conscious of its individuality, of its 
bodily prison, or of the external world, is for a while united 
to God. 

In the first centuries of Islam the Sufis were quietists, 
individuals, often with a speculative bent, pursuing their lonely 
quest of God, and tending to become hermits. In the twelfth 
century Darwish Orders impregnated with Sufi ideas and ideals 
began to come into prominence and in course of time they 
became widespread and immensely popular with the common 
people, the poor, the humble, and the unlettered, especially in 
the towns. Indeed, there is a good deal of truth in Pere Lammens’s 
claim that the Darwish Orders ‘have really flourished only 
among the intellectually backward .... and in regions where 
anarchy reigns ’. 1 The popularity of these Orders, which have 
many social functions, is doubtless to some extent to be ac- 
counted for by the almost complete absence of corporate life 
in Islam. In becoming social institutions, and sometimes politi- 
cal movements, in the Arab lands they have shed most of their 
original content of mysticism. 

The very wide following which these Orders attracted and the 
great influence thereby gained by their leaders excited the 
suspicion, and often the open hostility, of the official exponents 
of Islamic doctrines and traditions, the ‘Ulama, or clergy, who 
1 Le R. P. H. Lammens, L'Islam, 2nd ed., 1941, p. 181. 
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furthermore scented heresy in them. To protect himself against 
accusations of doctrinal irregularities, it was customary for the 
founder of a new Order or sub-Order to demonstrate in his 
initial treatise, as the Grand Sanusi did, his orthodoxy by show- 
ing how his teachings followed those of some famous theologian 
whose orthodoxy was acknowledged by all. The Orders also 
aroused the enmity of the religious aristocracy of the Sharifs, 
descendants, or supposed descendants, of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, who saw the common people looking to the Shaikhs and 
Brothers of the Orders for the blessing they had considered their 
exclusive privilege ; and of the secular rulers, often themselves 
Sharifs, whose duty it was to support the clergy in the preserva- 
tion of orthodoxy and who, on their own account, mistrusted 
popular movements of any kind, especially when, as was often 
the case with the Darwish Orders, they were associated with 
particularist aspirations. Opposition from these sources has 
not lessened — it has probably increased — the popularity of the 
Orders among the masses, who, rather dumbly but quite 
rightly, are irritated by governments and meddlers of all kinds. 
The humble have always sympathized with the Orders and have 
supported them as they support all those who, standing on 
common ground, can yet point the way to Heaven, and a 
brighter way than that offered by the cold learning of the 
official clergy. 

For an Islamic Order is a way of life, and so it is called in 
Arabic a tariqa, a road, a path, a way. The various Orders 
counsel their followers to take different paths, stressing the 
role of reason or intuition, and differing from one another in 
the means they advocate of reaching the goal, but the paths lead 
to the same end, the identification of the soul with God by the 
elimination of all worldly desires and distractions. 

The followers of an Order are aided to reach the desired state 
in which the body sheds its corporeal garment of the senses by 
the recitation of a dhikr, a religious formula, often accompanied, 
but not among the Sanusi, by violent rhythmic jerkings of the 
body and, in certain of the Orders, by music. According to 
Sufi teachings it should be repeated until even the words no 
longer make any impression on the senses and nothing but the 
form of the Divine Name is left. There results a completely 
passive, or empty, state, known to mystics of all religions, in 
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which the soul experiences God. It is suffused with knowledge : 
not with Him, intellectual and traditional knowledge, but with 
ma'rifa, gnosis, wisdom. The Grand Sanusi and his successors 
very strongly disapproved of external aids to this end, such as 
processions, music, movements of the body inducing convul- 
sions, piercing the flesh with sharp implements, and such other 
means as are used by some Orders, and steered a middle course 
between the illuminative, or intuitive, school of Sufi writers and 
the rational, or intellectual, school. Thus Sayyid Ahmad al- 
Sharif, his grandson, has in his writings, as Moreno points out, 1 
exhorted followers of the Order not to depart from the rational, 
the chief aim of the Sanusiya being to make a man a good 
Muslim rather than a good mystic. Mysticism is something 
added to orthodox faith and morals, not a substitute for them. 

It is for this reason that, as Sayyid Ahmad insists, perfection 
is to be sought through spiritual identification with the Prophet 
Muhammad rather than with God, at any rate for ordinary 
people. This is to be attained by contemplation of the essence 
of the Prophet and by an inner knowledge of him through 
constant imitation of his actions, attention to his words, and 
blessing him. The contemplation should be so intense that 
veneration of the Prophet pervades the adept till at last he hears 
only his name and has only his form before the eyes of the intel- 
lect. Then the Prophet becomes his sole guide and counsellor. 

As this is not a treatise on Sufism there is no need to give 
further details about the mystical content of the Sanusiya. It 
should, however, be stressed that the rigorous orthodoxy of the 
Order, and especially its insistence on conformity to the original 
teachings of the Prophet, meant that the faith and morals which 
the Prophet preached to the Bedouin of his day, and which they 
accepted, were equally suited to the Bedouin of Cyrenaica, who 
in all essentials were leading, and still lead, a fife like to that of 
the Bedouin in Arabia in the seventh century. In particular, 
the refusal of the Grand Sanusi to allow the more demonstrative 
forms of ecstasy, which, together with lack of organization and 
direction, characterize so many of the Sufi Orders of North 
Africa, enabled the Bedouin to adopt his teachings and ritual, 
for Bedouin are an undemonstrative people and it is difficult to 
imagine them piercing their cheeks with skewers, eating glass, 

1 M. M. Moreno, Brevi Nozioni d’ I slam, 1927, p. 58. 
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or swaying into convulsions. Indeed, it is noticeable that the 
Orders which permit such practices, notably the ‘Arusiya, 
‘Isawiya, Rifa'iya, and Sa'adiya, so popular in the towns of 
Libya, have made no converts among the true Bedouin. 

It is unnecessary to discuss further the mystical side to the 
Sanusiya for another reason. The Bedouin of Cyrenaica with 
whom this book is concerned have only the slightest knowledge 
of either the religious teachings or the ritual of the Order, and 
are interested in neither. They belong to the illiterate class of 
th e.Muntasabin, the simple adherents of the Order who follow 
its Shaikh personally and politically. It is very seldom, if ever, 
that the Bedouin know the special prayers and litanies of the 
Order, and their use of them, if any, is restricted to getting a 
scribe to write them on paper so that they can sew them up in 
leather and tie them to their bodies. It is only a tiny educated 
minority who regularly recite the prayer formulas and litanies. 
These are the Ikhwan, the Brothers of the Order. They live in 
the lodges of the Order and hold prayer-meetings there. Among 
the Brothers are some who have been raised to the position of 
Shaikhs of lodges, generally, in past times, after special training 
at the University of the Order at J aghbub oasis, where they have 
received a diploma from the Head of the Order or from one of 
his family or inner circle. This inner circle, the Khawass, con- 
sists vaguely to-day of a few senior members of the Sanusi 
family and two or three learned Brothers and does not function 
as a Body, but in the past it was, according to Sayyid Muham- 
mad Idris, an official Council controlling the affairs of the Order 
and was composed of four Shaikhs of the Order, who were not 
of the Sanusi family, under the presidency of the Head of the 
Order, who had to be a member of the founder’s family. As 
Dr. Adams points out, 1 the fact that this inner circle is no longer 
a determinate Body indicates a change in the character of 
the Order, a development of its political, to the detriment 
of its religious, functions. This development has favoured the 
interests of the Sanusi family to the disadvantage of the Order 
as a whole. 

The Shaikh al-Tariqa, Head of the Order, advised in past 
times by his Council, appoints the Shaikhs of the lodges and 
these Shaikhs can ordain Brothers and the Brothers can receive 
1 C. C. Adams, ‘The Sanusiya Order’, Handbook on Cyrenaica, 1944, p. 31. 
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into the Order ordinary members. This is done simply by the 
two persons concerned shaking hands and reciting the fatiha, 
the opening verse of the Koran, together. These categories can 
hardly be regarded as grades and I can cite the authority of 
Sayyid Muhammad Idris to support the opinion that they have 
never meant more than that some persons were recognized as 
more learned than others and therefore better qualified to recite 
the longer and more advanced religious exercises. 

II 

The Grand Sanusi’s desire to create around him a society 
living the life of primitive Islam and his missionary zeal gave an 
impression, enhanced by the austerity of his Bedouin followers 
and the remoteness of the Sahara, of excessive puritanism and 
fanaticism ; and some writers have compared the Sanusi move- 
ment to the Wahhabi movement on account of these supposed 
traits. Duveyrier’s account, 1 used very uncritically by other 
writers, is largely to be blamed for the exaggerated stories of 
the secrecy, puritanism, fanaticism, power, and numbers of 
the Order that were current at the end of the last century and 
in the first decade of the present century and which much 
prejudiced it in the eyes of European Powers with interests in 
North Africa. With Duveyrier it was an axiom that any fool- 
hardy European who got himself killed in North and Central 
Africa had been assassinated by Sanusi agents and fhat any 
setback to French interests was due to their propaganda. 

It is true that the Grand Sanusi, like the founder of the 
Wahhabi movement, aimed at restoring what he conceived to 
be the original society of the Prophet. Neither was peculiar in 
doing so, for every Muslim preacher must have the same aim. 
The Grand Sanusi forbad the drinking of alcohol and the taking 
of snuff and at first, though not absolutely, smoking. But all 
Muslims are forbidden alcohol and many who are neither 
Sanusi nor Wahhabi think that smoking is best avoided. It is 
untrue, as has been asserted, that the Sanusi are forbidden 
coffee. The Bedouin of Libya do not drink coffee, only tea, in 

1 H. Duveyrier, La Confrerie Musulmane de Sidi Mohammed ben ‘Alt es 
Senodst et son Domaine giographique en V Annie 1300 de VHigire = 1883 de 
noire ire, 1884. 
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praise of which many poems have been written by Brothers of 
the Order. The Grand Sanusi forbad music, dancing, and sing- 
ing in the recitations of the Order, but in this he was at one with 
all the official spokesmen of Islam. Most reformist movements 
in Islam tend towards asceticism. 

Far from being extreme ascetics, however, the Sanusi 
Brothers eat and dress well, even using scent, and are amiable 
and merry companions. The Tunisian scholar and traveller 
Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Hashaishi, who travelled in 1896 via 
Malta, Tripoli, and Banghazi to Kufra to visit al-Sayyid al- 
Mahdi and met the leading Brothers of the time, remarks that 
‘they are fond of diversions, honest jesting. I have visited 
rfiany of their zawiyas and I have made the acquaintance of 
many of their notables : I have seen only cheerful and smiling 
faces, welcoming me with benevolence and kindness. May God 
reward them!’ 1 

The Grand Sanusi discouraged the trappings of poverty by 
his example, his exhortations, and his insistence on the Brothers 
being self-supporting. Although the Heads of the Sanusiya 
Order, like the Wahhabi leaders, encouraged settlement on the 
land, they can hardly have hoped to have greatly influenced 
the Bedouin to this end; but they insisted on the lodges of 
the Order supporting themselves by agriculture supplemented 
by stock-raising, and thereby took a stand against ittikal, the 
dependence for livelihood on alms and not on labour which 
some mendicant Orders have advocated. 

The Order has always been, in fact, conventional as well as 
orthodox. In its early period it was essentially a missionary 
Order with the limited aim of bringing by peaceful persuasion 
the Bedouin Arabs and the peoples of the Sahara and the Sudan 
to a fuller understanding of the beliefs and morals of Islam, 
while giving them at the same time the blessings of civilization : 
justice, peace, trade, and education. Its principles were, as 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘Uthman says, simply ‘to do good and 
avoid evil’. 2 

The accusation of fanaticism is not borne out by either the 
character of the Bedouin adherents of the Order or by its actions. 

1 Mohammed ben Otsmane el-Hachaichi, Voyage au Pays des Senoussia & 
travers La Tripolitaine et les Pays Touareg, 1912, p. 128 (ist ed., 1903). 

* Ibid., p. 86. 
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The desire to establish in North Africa conditions in which 
Muslims might live by their own laws and under their own 
government, as they did in Arabia under the first four Caliphs, 
led the Grand Sanusi and his successors to oppose the Turkish 
way of life and the influences and innovations of Western 
Christendom, but their intransigence in these matters did not 
imply intolerance, far less aggressiveness. Though some 
writers have made assertions to the contrary, the Sanusi have 
never shown themselves more hostile than other Muslims to 
Christians and Jews, and. the Grand Sanusi and Sayyid al- 
Mahdi scrupulously avoided all political entanglements which 
might bring them into unfriendly relations with neighbouring 
States and the European Powers. The Brothers of the Order 
were discouraged from discussing political questions. Nor were 
the Sanusi intolerant towards fellow Muslims who differed from 
them. Shaikh Muhammed ‘Uthman records of Sayyid al-Mahdi 
that ‘the persons he dislikes the most are those who speak ill 
of Muslims The leaders of the Sanusiya have always tolerated 
other and rival Orders, even when they have disapproved of 
their rites. The Grand Sanusi had himself been a member of a 
succession of Orders before he started his own and he allowed, 
as his successors have done, members of other Orders to belong 
to the Sanusiya at the same time. 

The leaders of the Order have also been tolerant towards the 
cult of saints, unlike the iconoclastic Wahhabi, who have 
destroyed even the tombs of those nearest to the Propjiet him- 
self. The view held by the doctors of orthodox Islam is that, 
though intercession through a saint is unlawful and the only 
mention of him during prayers at his tomb should be to ask the 
mercy of God on his soul, it is permissible to show respect to his 
tomb and his memory. The heads of the Sanusiya have, how- 
ever, always tolerated among their Bedouin followers a regard 
for holy men and their tombs which goes beyond mere respect. 
It is unlikely that they felt any repugnance to the cult, because 
they counted among their forbears several saints and were 
themselves brought up in North Africa where the cult of saints 
is widespread and very near to the hearts of the common people ; 
and they could not have remonstrated with the Bedouin for 
believing that holy men and their tombs are sources of baraka, 
1 Op. cit., p. 121 . 
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divine blessing, since it was because the Bedouin believed the 
Sanusi family had the same virtue that they accepted their 
leadership. 

The resemblance often alleged between the Sanusi and the 
Wahhabi movements, on the grounds of like puritanism, 
literalism, and fanaticism, cannot be substantiated. It is 
obvious that there must be resemblances between new religious 
movements: they usually claim to be a return to primitive 
faith and morals and they are generally missionary and enthusi- 
astic. There is no great significance in such common character- 
istics of the two movements. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the Grand Sanusi was directly influenced by Wahhabi 
propaganda. A more significant comparison between the two 
might be made by tracing their developments from religious 
into political movements. Both started as religious revivals 
among backward peoples, chiefly Bedouin, the Wahhabi move- 
ment in the Nadj in the eighteenth century and the Sanusi 
movement first in the Hijaz and then in Cyrenaica in the middle 
of the nineteenth century ; the Ikhwan organizations of the two 
movements have much in common; and both ended in the 
formation of Amirates, or small Islamic States. 

Both movements have created States, the Wahhabi in Arabia 
and the Sanusi in Cyrenaica, based explicitly on religious 
particularism. In doing so they have only done what any move- 
ment of the kind is bound to do in a barbarous country if it is 
to continue to exist, namely, to create an administrative system 
which would ensure a measure of peace, security, justice, and 
economic stability. A religious organization cannot exist apart 
from a polity of a wider kind. But they did not create the senti- 
ment of community which made the growth of governmental 
functions and the emergence of a State possible. 

Religious divisions in Islam have commonly been the expres- 
sion of a sense of social and cultural exclusiveness. The support 
given to the ‘Alids in Persia and Arabia, to the Umayyads in 
Africa and Spain, to the Fatimids in Egypt, to the Kharijites 
by the Berbers in North Africa, and the adoption of extreme 
Shi'ite doctrines by the mountaineers of Syria and by the Kurds, 
and of Isma'ili teachings in parts of India, were all reactions 
against foreign domination as much as revolts against orthodoxy. 
The religious deviation was the expression of the intense desire 
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of a people to live according to their own traditions and institu- 
tions. To-day this desire is expressed in the political language 
of nationalism. In the past it was expressed in religious move- 
ments. Arab nationalism is not a new phenomenon. Only its 
dress is new. 

As will be seen in the chapters which follow, conditions in 
Cyrenaica were particularly favourable to the growth of a 
politico-religious movement such as the Sanusiya became. It 
was cut off by deserts from neighbouring countries, it had a 
homogeneous population, it had a tribal system which em- 
braced common traditions and a strong feeling of community 
of blood, the country was not dominated by the towns, and the 
Turkish administration exercised very little control over the 
interior. It was, as will be seen, the tribal system of the Bedouin 
which furnished the Order with its political foundations just as 
it was the tribesmen of the country whose hardiness and courage 
enabled it to stand up to the succession of defeats it had to 
endure. 

The reasons for the political success of the Sanusiya Order in 
Cyrenaica will appear in the course of this account, and here I 
wish to draw attention to one of them only. It has been said 
that its rites and teachings were, like the Bedouin character, 
austere without being fanatical, and that it tolerated the cult 
of saints to which the Bedouin were accustomed, the Grand 
Sanusi becoming, in fact, a kind of national saint ; but it must 
be added that the acceptability of its teachings and the fact 
that the Grand Sanusi could at once be placed by the Bedouin 
in the familiar category of Marabtin, holy men coming to 
preach and settle in Cyrenaica from the west, cannot alone 
account for the remarkable success of the Sanusiya movement. 
The Bedouin of Cyrenaica had heard similar teachings before 
from similar teachers and had paid them the same degree 
of attention as they paid to the Grand Sanusi, but these 
earlier missionaries won only a personal and local following for 
themselves and their descendants, whereas the Grand Sanusi 
established himself and his family as leaders of a national 
movement, a position they have now held for three generations. 
Leaving aside the remarkable personality of the Grand Sanusi 
and without here discussing whether the time at which he 
taught was particularly favourable to the growth of the move- 
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ment to which his teachings led, it may be said that the great 
difference between the Grand Sanusi and the earlier holy men 
whose tombs are homely landmarks all over Cyrenaica was that, 
while they were, all of them, in the eyes of the Bedouin, Mara- 
bouts, the Grand Sanusi was also the head of an Order which 
gave to him and his successors an organization. Moreover, 
unlike the Heads of most Islamic Orders, which have rapidly 
disintegrated into autonomous segments without contact and 
common direction, they have been able to maintain this organiza- 
tion intact and keep control of it. This they were able to do by 
co-ordinating the lodges of the Order to the tribal structure. 

Ill 

The more recent Islamic Orders are to be found principally 
in North and West Africa. The Sanusiya is one of the most 
recent of them. Its founder was an Algerian scholar, al-Sayyid 
Muhammad bin ‘Ah al-Sanusi al-Khattabi al-Idrisi al-Hasani, 
a very remarkable man, mystic, missionary, and Marabout. 
The Sayyid Muhammad bin ‘Ali al-Sanusi is usually spoken of 
in Cyrenaica as al-Sanusi al-Kabir, the Grand Sanusi, and I 
generally refer to him thus in this book. 

The Grand Sanusi was bom of a distinguished family of 
Sharifs at a village near Mustaghanim in Algeria about 1787. 
Early in life he became noted for his intelligence, piety, and 
profound Teaming, considered fitting ornaments to his noble 
birth. He studied first at Mustaghanim, then at Mazun, and 
later at the famous mosque school at Fez in Morocco, where he 
learnt theology, jurisprudence, exegesis of the Koran, and the 
other usual subjects of a Muslim student of the time. There he 
seems to have developed an interest in mysticism, having come 
under the influence of the Moroccan Order of the Tijaniya 
Darwishes. He left Fez when in the early thirties in order to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, though a Turkish biographer 
says that one of his reasons for leaving Morocco was to avoid 
possible unpleasantness with the authorities, who were alarmed 
lest his propaganda for the greater unity of Islam, his life’s aim, 
might have political consequences. 1 They had small cause for 
alarm as his efforts seem to have made little impression on the 

1 Salim bin ‘Amir, Majallat ‘Umar al-Mukhtar, No. II, 1943-4, P- 2 - 
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people of Fez, but, if the story is true, the suspicion of those in 
authority would have been his first experience of the kind of 
opposition he was later to encounter in Cairo and Mecca. 

He went from Fez to southern Algeria and thence to Qabis, 
Tripoli, Misurata, and Banghazi, preaching everywhere on his 
way. He had already gathered around him his first disciples 
(Ikhwari), mostly Algerians, and in their company he made his 
way to Egypt by the coastal route from Banghazi and stayed 
there a few weeks. He had intended to study at al-Azhar, but 
he seems to have aroused the jealousy of the Shaikhs of the 
University and to have irritated them by his reforming zeal and 
his speculations, and so departed for Mecca. Short though his 
stay in Cairo had been it is probable that the independence of 
the Khedive Muhammad ‘Ali and the cultural and intellectual 
revival going on there left their mark on his mind. 1 

He remained in the Hijaz for about six years, studying under 
a number of Shaikhs at Mecca and al-Madina. He is said to 
have returned to Mustaghanim in about 1829 and not to have 
visited the Hijaz again till 1833. On this second visit, which 
lasted for eight years, he was accompanied by a considerable 
number of disciples from the west. He continued his reformist 
agitation and his studies under learned Shaikhs at Mecca. The 
man who influenced him most, and whose favourite pupil he 
became, was Sayyid Ahmad bin Idris al-Fasi, the fourth Head 
of the Moroccan Order of the Khadiriya or Khidriya Darwishes, 
a branch of the Shadhiliya Order, and later the founder of a 
new sub-Order of his own, the Idrisiya or Khadiriya-Idrisiya. 
Sayyid Ahmad Idris had aroused the hostility of the doctors 
of the Maliki rite at Mecca, by whom he was regarded as un- 
orthodox, and went into exile into the Yaman, where he was 
accompanied for two years by the Grand Sanusi. On Sayyid 
Ahmad Idris’s death in the Yaman, his two chief disciples 
organized his followers into two new sub-Orders, the Mirghaniya 
and the Sanusiya, the latter being organized and led by the 
Grand Sanusi, who established its headquarters at Mt. Abu 
Qubais, near Mecca, in 1837. This year is regarded as the official 
date of the foundation of the Order. 

It will have been noted that the Grand Sanusi was influenced 
by a wide range of Sufi tradition and had affiliated himself to a 

1 Salim bin ‘Amir, Majallat 'Umar al-Mukhtar, No. I, p. 12. 
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number of Orders before he founded his own. It has been, 
recorded that he was influenced by the Moroccan Tijaniya 
Order and that at Mecca he became the favourite pupil of the 
founder of the Idrisiya Order, which derived its tenets from 
the basic Shadhiliya Order. In his student days he became a 
member of other Orders: Shadhiliya, Nasiriya, Qadariya, and 
perhaps others. 1 His Catholicism was not peculiar among the 
Sufis, and in his case he seems to have joined a large variety of 
Orders with the deliberate intention of learning their rites and 
doctrines at first hand so that he could combine all that was 
best in each of them in a new Order which would be the crown 
of Sufi thought and practice. It must not be supposed that on 
this account his teaching was a mere amalgam of the tenets of 
earlier Orders. Original it was not, but it was a consistent and 
carefully thought out way of life. 2 

The new Sanusiya Order made such rapid progress, especially 
among the Bedouin of the Hijaz, 3 that it excited the jealousy 
and fear of the various authorities in Mecca, the ‘Ulama, the 
Sharifs, and the Turkish Administration. There can be little 
doubt that the real objections to the Order were that it threatened 
the prestige and privileges of these authorities, but they were 
framed in less revealing language. It seems to have been held 
against the Order that it lowered Sufi standards to accommodate 
itself to Bedouin laxity in religious matters, and that it verged 
on heresy. 

Faced with serious opposition the Grand Sanusi did what his 
teacher Sayyid Ahmad Idris had done in similar circumstances: 
he left the Hijaz, in about 1841, accompanied by many of his 
disciples, to return to his native land. After spending some 
months in Cairo, he continued his journey westwards to Siwa 
oasis, where he was taken sick and spent several weeks recuperat- 
ing and instructing the people of the oasis in the faith. In the 
following year he reached Tripoli by the desert route. On his 
way to Qabis from that town he heard of the new French 
advances in his homeland and decided in view of them to return 
to Tripoli and thence to Banghazi. It would appear therefore 

1 Ibid., p. 6 ; Adams, op. cit., p. 22. 

1 Carlo Giglio, La Confraternity Senussita dalle sue Origini ad Oggi, 1932, 
p. 17. 

3 A. Le Chatelier, Les Confriries Musulmanes du Hedjaz, 1887, passim. 
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that he did not choose Cyrenaica as his field of labour but was 
compelled to settle in Libya for a time because the road to the 
west was closed by the French and the road to the east by the 
authorities in Cairo and Mecca. The Grand Sanusi was a 
cosmopolitan, a townsman, and more at home in the schools 
and libraries of Fez, Cairo, and Mecca than amid the lentisk and 
juniper of the Cyrenaican plateau or the thyme and wormwood 
of its rolling plains. Even after founding in 1843 what has 
become the Mother Lodge of the Order, al-Zawiya al-Baida, on 
the central Cyrenaican plateau, not far from the ancient city 
of Cyrene, and while the Sanusi movement was still young in 
the country, he returned in 1846 to Mecca and stayed there till 
1853. Altogether he spent only about ten years of his teaching 
life in Cyrenaica, whereas he spent some twenty years in the 
Hijaz. 

On his return to Cyrenaica he seems to have felt the need for 
greater solitude. He was then nearing seventy years of age and 
doubtless felt that what was left to him of life should be given 
to contemplation, prayer, and study. It may be true also, as is 
commonly stated in books written by Europeans, that he desired 
to place a wide stretch of desert between himself and the Turkish 
authorities who, as the Sanusiya movement grew, began to take 
greater interest in it. He therefore first went to five for a short 
while at al-‘Azziyyat on the southern edge of the plateau, where 
he built a zawiya, and afterwards at Jaghbub, about 160 km. 
from the sea. 

Jaghbub, now to become the centre of the Order and the seat 
of an Islamic University second only in Africa to al-Azhar, was 
till 1856, when the Grand Sanusi made it his seat, an un- 
inhabited oasis, in which the water was brackish, highly 
sulphurous, and insufficient to irrigate more than a small area 
of gardens. It was not a place for luxurious living, though it 
seems to have been healthy and, unlike Siwa, free from malaria ; 
but it had certain political advantages. It was out of reach of 
the Turkish, French, or Egyptian governments, it was on the 
main pilgrimage route from North-west Africa through Egypt 
to Mecca, and this pilgrimage route bisected at the oasis one 
of the trade routes from the coast to the Sahara and the Sudan. 
Moreover, since Cyrenaica is a peninsula, it was the most 
central point he could have chosen at that time to be in equal 
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touch with the lodges of his Order in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, 
the Western Desert of Egypt, and the Sudan. 

In moving the seat of his Order to Jaghbub, the Grand 
Sanusi was probably most influenced by his decision to direct 
his missionary propaganda southwards. It is understandable 
that he should have made this decision. His was a missionary 




mind and the Order he had founded a missionary Order, and 
the pagan and semi-pagan countries of the Sahara and the 
Sudan, and of Equatorial Africa beyond them, offered endless 
scope for conversion to the faith. Moreover, his Order was 
already reaching the limits of its expansion in North Africa. 
It had won over the nomad and semi-nomad Bedouin tribes of 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and Egypt, and the oases folk under 
their influence, but was not making, and was not even in its 
heyday to make, much impression on the peasants and towns- 
men up against whom it now found itself in Northern Tripoli- 
tania and the Nile Valley. Dammed to west and east the Order 
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poured its vitality southwards along the trade routes to the 
interior of Africa, into Fazzan and the various regions that are 
to-day called the French Sahara and French Equatorial Africa. 
Until France opened up the Atlantic seaboard, much of the 
Central African trade found its way along the oases-routes to 
the ports of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania and there were, there- 
fore, well-established social connexions running from the 
Bedouin tribes of Cyrenaica and southern Tripolitania through 
the oases-dwellers to the tribes of the interior, for the nomads 
of Libya controlled the routes and to a large extent supplied the 
transport for the caravans. These connexions allowed an easy 
ingress to the Sanusiya. The two Cyrenaican tribes who chiefly 
traded with the Sahara, the Majabra and the Zuwaya of the 
oases of Jalu and al-Jikharra, had already been won over to 
the Order. The Zuwaya, who had date groves in the distant 
oasis archipelago of Kufra, over 700 km. to the south of 
Jaghbub, had already promised the Grand Sanusi a liberal 
donation of palms and water if he would build a zawiya there, 
and he had sent one of his followers to supervise the erection at 
al-Jauf of a lodge which became known as Zawiyat al-Ustad. 
Also, the Order had gained a foothold in the Wadai. While 
still a student at Mecca the Grand Sanusi had made friends with 
Muhammad Sharif, a prince of the Wadai, who in 1838 became 
Sultan of that country and furthered the interests of the Order 
there. It is said also that the Grand Sanusi bought a caravan of 
slaves on its way from the Wadai through Jaghbub to the coast 
and, having freed and educated them, sent them back to the 
Wadai as his missionaries. 1 The Order was also infiltrating from 
Mizda in southern Tripolitania, where a lodge was founded in 
1845, and from the lodges in the oases of the Sirtican hinterland 
into Fazzan. 

In Jaghbub oasis the Grand Sanusi set about the construc- 
tion of his headquarters, a large mass of stone buildings, some 
of them two-storied, enclosing a mosque and school which were, 
for Cyrenaica, on an imposing scale. Around these central 
buildings and courts were the houses of the Ikhwan, many of 
them teachers in the school, of the students, of whom Shaikh 
Muhammad ‘Uthman says that there were over 300, 2 and of the 
Sayyid’s family. There were also guest-rooms, quarters for the 

1 Duveyrier, op. cit., pp. 18-19. * Op. cit., p. 88. 
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slaves, kitchens, and wells. The oasis depression was studded 
with date palms and just outside the main entrance to the village 
were small irrigated gardens and wind-mills. The people had 
to use the brackish water for ordinary purposes, but sufficient 
fresh water for tea was obtained from infrequent showers by 
hollowing out cisterns in the rocks at the top of the western 
escarpment of the oasis. 

The Grand Sanusi was not only a very learned man and a 
writer of distinction but also a bibliophile with a fine library of 
some 8,000 volumes, 1 mostly works on Islamic law and juris- 
prudence, mysticism, philosophy, history, koranic exegesis, 
poetry, and astronomy and astrology. Round him were many 
men capable of making good use of this substantial library. 
Indeed, it would have been difficult to have found anywhere in 
the Islamic world at that time, outside Cairo, a circle of better 
scholars. Poetry was one of the arts most cultivated at the oasis 
and I have been told by Arabs that it reached a high level of 
excellence. Shaikh Muhammad ‘Uthman, himself a poet, wrote 
that at Jaghbub one meets ‘literary men of distinction, whose 
writings eclipse those of the poets of Iraq and of Andalousia’. 1 

The whole community at Jaghbub may have numbered 
round about 1,000, but it is not possible to make more than a 
guess at the figure. As the oasis produces little except dates, 
the supply problem must have been considerable, and we know 
that the Grand Sanusi kept herds of camels to the west of the 
oasis, where there is scrub grazing, and at al-‘Azziyyat, to 
transport supplies from the coast. The community lived very 
largely on the surplus revenues, mostly goods in kind, sent 
annually by all the zawiyas of Cyrenaica. 

The community was centred round the University. It was, 
in fact, almost purely a University society, and its importance 
as such in the history of the Sanusiya Order is very considerable. 
Here, under his personal supervision and the supervision of his 
disciples, far from worldly distractions, the Grand Sanusi was 
able to train the future leaders of the Order. The Shaikhs of 
the lodges of the Order were appointed by him from among his 
intimate circle of disciples, many of whom had followed him 

1 Duveyrier, op. cit., p. 24; Muhammad bin ‘Uthman, op. cit., p. 88; Sir 
Richard Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Madinah and Meccah 
(Memorial Edition), 1893, vol. ii, pp. 24-5. 2 Op. cit., p. 88. 
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from Algeria and the other countries of the Maghrib on his 
travels backwards and forwards to Arabia. He found in 
Cyrenaica a tribal structure of a simple kind on which it was 
possible to build a missionary organization, but not out of 
which it could be built. He brought this organization with him 
to Cyrenaica, a band of devoted followers whose allegiance had 
been tried by many vicissitudes. It must be remembered also 
that these intimates of the Grand Sanusi were foreigners to the 
Bedouin of Cyrenaica, with whom they had no ties of kinship, 
so that they stood always outside the tribal system and were 
not involved in the ancient loyalties and feuds inherent in 
Bedouin society. The missionary organization, the Sanusiya 
Order, was separate from the tribal system, and by centring 
it in the distant oasis of Jaghbub the Grand Sanusi prevented it 
from becoming identified with any one tribe or section of the 
country, as it might have become had it been centred in Cyrenaica 
proper. As we will see, it was the local attachment of the tribes 
to the zawiyas in their territories, and the attachment of the 
Shaikhs of these zawiyas to the Head of the Order, which made 
the Order so effective a missionary Body, and eventually 
enabled it to become a political force. 

The Grand Sanusi died at Jaghbub on 7 September 1859 and 
was buried there. Later a magnificent shrine, furnished with 
ornate trappings, was erected over his bones and was sur- 
mounted with a white cupola, which gleams several miles away 
as one approaches the oasis. The 'shrine is of Egyptian craft- 
manship and seems incongruous in its desert surroundings and 
unfamiliar among a simple people. 

There can be no gainsaying that al-Sayyid Muhammad bin 
'Ali al-Sanusi was a great man and his life’s work a great 
achievement. He is said to have been tall and of a distinguished 
appearance, an eloquent speaker, and a wise teacher. 1 His 
religious personality may be estimated by the fact that many 
Algerians, Tunisians, and Moroccans were so inspired by his 
teaching and example that they left their homes and followed 
him on his travels and at his orders went as missionaries into 
new lands, and by the fact that the Bedouin of Arabia and 
Libya, who are a reserved and unheeding people, accepted him 
as their guide in things both spiritual and temporal. 

1 Adams, op. cit., p. io. 
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The mere physical achievement of the man was remarkable. 
He had studied assiduously since he was a small boy in the 
Koranic school of his home and in other schools of North Africa 
and Arabia, and was still acquiring and sifting knowledge in his 
library at Jaghbub up to his death. He had taught in the schools 
in Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Egypt, 
the Hijaz, and the Yaman. Months of his life had been spent 
in travelling by the slow camel caravans of those days. He had 
thrice made the pilgrimage to Mecca. In spite of these activities 
he had found time to write a number of treatises. He had 
started his career as the head of a new missionary Order late in 
life — he was about 50 years of age when he founded his first 
zawiya in Arabia, and in the next twenty years he had made the 
Sanusiya the dominant Order in western Arabia and in North 
Africa from the Nile Valley to the borders of Tunisia and from 
the Mediterranean to the Sahara. When he died it was still 
intensifying its activities in the areas where it was already 
dominant, building everywhere new lodges, and was still 
expanding, mainly into the Sahara and the Sudan. 

IV 

When the Grand Sanusi died his two surviving sons, ai- 
Sayyid Muhammad al-Mahdi and al-Sayyid Muhammad al- 
Sharif, were minors, so a regency of ten Shaikhs was appointed 
to control the affairs of the Order till the elder, Muhammad 
al-Mahdi, was old enough to take over their direction. When he 
did so he dealt primarily with the general affairs of the Order, 
leaving religious instruction in the hands of his brother. 

The Grand Sanusi had been typical of the great itinerant 
teachers of his day: international in outlook and intent on the 
pursuit of holiness and learning rather than guided by secular 
distractions and ambitions. Mecca was the centre of his world 
and to it he tended always to gravitate. The Sayyid al-Mahdi 
was more definitely a Cyrenaican. Bom in 1844 in a cave at 
Massa, near the Cyrenaican Mother Lodge of al-Baida, he was 
brought up among the religious families of the country and 
among the Bedouin. He studied under his father, the erudite 
Moroccan Sidi Ahmad al-Rifi, Sidi ‘Ali bin ‘abd al-Maula, Sidi 
‘Umran bin Baraka, and others of his father’s circle of pupil- 
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savants, and later at Mecca. He is said to have been an eloquent 
and inspiring leader and he was evidently an able organizer. 
Unlike his father the Grand Sanusi and his nephew Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Sharif he has left no writings behind and he seems 
to have had less interest than they in literature and speculation. 
He lived an austere life and was considered by his followers to 
have been a saint and worker of miracles as great, or greater, 
than his father. , 

The Order expanded considerably under Sayyid al-Mahdi’s 
leadership, particularly into the Sahara and the Sudan, and its 
greatly extended missionary enterprises demanded his personal 
attention. The conversion of the heathen and semi-heathen 
tribes of these regions created political problems and the trading 
activities of the Order required organization. The trade routes 
through the Libyan oases to the coast had increased in im- 
portance since the rise of the Sudanese Mahdi in 1881 had closed 
the Nile route. Personal direction was difficult from Jaghbub, 
so in 1895 Sayyid al-Mahdi moved the seat of the Order to 
Kufra, a more central position than Jaghbub in the theocratic 
empire being slowly built up. He first went to live at the 
zawiya of al-Ustad but shortly afterwards built a new zawiya, 
in which he resided, on a site which became known as al-Taj. 
He departed from Jaghbub amid the lamentations of his 
followers, only some of whom he was able to take with him to 
Kufra, leaving the rest behind at Jaghbub, with his nephew al- 
Sayyid Muhammad ‘Abid as his titular representative there. 

There are few places in the world so remote as Kufra oasis, 
but it was at the centre of the Sanusi empire and the meeting- 
place of a number of important desert routes. Before Sayyid 
al-Mahdi made it the seat of his Order, Kufra had been little 
more than a watering place for caravans and the centre for the 
wandering Tibbu tribes of the region, though the Zuwaya of 
al- Jikharra went there each year to collect dates. It now became 
an emporium through which caravans were constantly passing 
and exchange was carried on. The Sanusiya profited both 
by directly engaging in trade and transport and through 
customs dues. 

The little village of mud and palmwood houses at al-Taj also 
became a centre of religious life and propaganda. The mis- 
sionary efforts of the Order intensified all over Fazzan and into 
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the territories of Kawar, Tibesti, Borku, Ennedi, Darfur, 
Wadai, Kanem, Chad, the Azger, the Air, and Baghirmi. Its 
teachings were spread as far as Senegal. The work of organizing 
this propaganda fell largely to Sayyid al-Mahdi’s two principal 
lieutenants. Sidi Muhammad al-Barrani operated in Kanem, 
where he founded a lodge at Bir Alali on the route to Chad and 
organized bands among the Aulad Suliman, Zuwaya, Majabra, 
Tibbu, and especially the Tuwariq, to oppose the advance of 
the French into Central Africa; and afterwards in the Borku. 
Muhammad al-Sunni, and his son al-Mahdi, operated in Bomu 
and Baghirmi, where he entered into relations, politically un- 
fruitful, with the Sultans of those countries, and in the Wadai, 
where he strengthened the good relations existing between the 
Sultan of that country and Sayyid al-Mahdi. In 1899 Sayyid 
al-Mahdi transferred the seat of his Order to Qiru (or Quru) 
oasis, between Borku and Tibesti, to direct better its propaganda, 
to administer the extensive regions won to it, and to organize 
resistance to the French. 

It is sometimes said in European books that one reason why 
Sayyid al-Mahdi went from Jaghbub to Kufra was his desire 
to increase the distance between himself and the Turkish 
Administration of Cyrenaica, but I have not found any evidence 
to support this view. On the other hand there can be no doubt 
that he was alarmed by the military and political activities of 
the French, about which he seems to have been well informed. 
The French were hastening to reach the limits of the sphere 
allotted to them by the agreements with England of 1898 and 
1899 about the partition of Central Africa. In January 1902 
they seized Bir Alali (Kanem) and destroyed the Sanusiya 
zawiya there. At the end of May, or at the beginning of June, 
in the same year Sayyid al-Mahdi died. His brother, Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Sharif, had predeceased him at Jaghbub in 
1896. 

In general the energies of the Sayyid al-Mahdi had been 
directed to the Sahara and the Sudan and the main events during 
his headship of the Order took place off the Cyrenaican stage. 
I have not thought it necessary, therefore, to give more than a 
brief summary of his career and of the political history of the 
Order in Central Africa. He saw the Order his father had 
founded rise under his direction to the height of its expansion 
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and political importance. Except for two or three lodges 
founded after his death the distribution of the lodges shown on 
the map — two in Algeria, and some elsewhere which were not 
completed, are not marked — is that of 1902. All the Bedouin 
of Cyrenaica and of the Sirtica, and most of those in the 
Western Desert of Egypt, followed the Order and there was no 
part of these regions which had not established in it a Sanusiya 
lodge ; and even in the towns of Cyrenaica it had an influential 
following in the more cultured administrative and commercial 
circles. In southern Tripolitania the Order had slowly increased 
its authority and advanced it to the west, while it was the 
dominant power in Fazzan and in the central Sahara. It had 
retained a powerful following among the Bedouin of the Hijaz. 

After Sayyid al-Mahdi’s death the fortunes of the Order 
declined. This was chiefly due to the attack on it by the powers 
of Europe whose greed for possessions in Africa and Asia was 
bringing them rapidly to disaster. For his part Sayyid al-Mahdi 
showed himself anxious to avoid any action which might enable 
these powers to accuse him of political designs. He wished only 
to be left alone to worship God according to the teachings of his 
Prophet, and when in the end he fought the French it was in 
defence of the religious life as he understood it. In its remark- 
able diffusion in North and Central Africa the Order never 
once resorted to force to back its missionary labours. Shaikh 
Muhammad ‘Uthman says of Sayyid al-Mahdi that the only 
orders he gave his followers were to pray and to obey God and 
His Prophet, that he avoided making any show of his power, 
considerable though it was, and that he held himself apart from 
political questions, fleeing from all considerations of that kind. 1 
The Sanusiya Order co-operated with the Turks in the ad- 
ministration of Cyrenaica, although the Sanusi family and the 
Brothers of the Order disapproved of their way of life, but it 
resisted Turkish demands for assistance in their war of 1876-8 
against the Russians. It refused the aid asked for by ‘Arabi 
Pasha in Egypt in 1882, and by the Sudanese Mahdi in 1883, 
against tha British. Sayyid al-Mahdi likewise rejected diplo- 
matic overtures by the Italians and Germans. But when the 
French invaded its Saharan territories and destroyed its 
religious houses, and when later the Italians, also without 

1 Op. cit., pp. 118-19. 
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26 ORIGIN AND EXPANSION OF THE SANUSIYA 
provocation, did the same in Cyrenaica, the Order had no 
choice but to resist. 

But though it was attacks from the outside which destroyed 
the theocratic empire of the Sanusiya, it may be considered 
doubtful whether in any case such extensive territories could 
have been maintained under single direction. The economic 
and political organization of the Order was crude, even when 
elaborated in the days of Sayyid al-Mahdi in response to 
increased trading activities and to the need of maintaining 
peace in the petty and barbarous states that had come under 
its influence. Its administrative machinery was at no time 
adequate for effective control over such wide domains, with 
their poor communications and their manifold tribal, racial, 
and cultural divergencies. To these weaknesses must be added, 
after Sayyid al-Mahdi’s death, personal rivalries within the 
Sanusi family on the lines of which cracks began to appear in 
the loose empire, and it is probable that even if it had not been 
attacked by the Powers of Europe it would have broken up 
into a number of principalities, or spheres of religious influence, 
ruled by various members of the family. It might indeed be 
possible to sustain the thesis that it was the Italian occupation 
of Libya which prevented the complete break-up of the Order 
by rallying the outraged sentiment of the Bedouin to its side as 
the symbol of their common resistance to conquest and alien 
rule. 

The administrative organization of the Order in the time of 
Sayyid al-Mahdi was simple indeed. Each lodge of the Order 
lived on its own revenues, derived from endowments, tithes, 
contributions of money, goods, transport, and labour, and sent 
its surplus to Jaghbub and Kufra for the maintenance of the 
University and of the Sanusi family and for the general purposes 
of the Order. The Shaikh of each lodge arbitrated in disputes 
in the district in which it was situated and could generally 
wield spiritual sanctions sufficiently weighty to compel 
acceptance of his awards. The Shaikh of a lodge was appointed 
by the head of the Order and was responsible to him. There 
was, however, so little centralized planning that new lodges 
seem occasionally to have been founded by the initiative of 
influential families without the head of the Order hearing of the 
new foundation till its completion. In the more distant parts 
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the lodges were largely autonomous, or came under the control 
of a local Mother Lodge, such as Mizda in Tripolitania and Abu 
Qubais in Arabia. After the death of Sayyid al-Mahdi, a mem- 
ber of the Sanusi family sometimes installed himself as local 
director of the affairs of the Order, as Sayyid Muhammad ‘Abid 
did in Fazzan. Without going into further detail it may be 
said that though central control existed it was cumbersome 
and that though there was an organization it was inadequate 
to deal with situations such as that which faced the Order 
on the death of Sayyid al-Mahdi, which demanded a rapid 
marshalling of its dispersed resources. 

V 

The dynastic situation which had formed after the death of 
the Grand Sanusi formed again after the death of Sayyid al- 
Mahdi: his surviving sons, Sayyid Muhammad Idris and Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Rida, were minors. The leadership of the Order 
therefore passed to Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif, son of Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Sharif, Sayyid al-Mahdi’s younger brother; 
though for the first few years its political direction seems to 
have been largely in the hands of the experienced old Shaikh 
Ahmad al-Rifi, the last of the intimates of the Grand Sanusi 
and the principal adviser of Sayyid al-Mahdi. 

Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif’s leadership of the Order falls into 
three periods, from 1902 to 1912 when he was resisting the 
French in the Sahara, from 1912 to 1918 when he was in 
Cyrenaica directing the Bedouin against the Italians and the 
British, and from 1918, when he went into exile, to 1933, the 
year of his death at al-Madina in Arabia. It is only the second 
period with which this book is directly concerned and I will 
therefore summarize very briefly the events in the Sahara, 
leaving to a future chapter a more detailed account of the events 
in Libya which led to the Sayyid’s appearance in Cyrenaica at 
the head of the Sanusiya Militant. 

The French advance continued. After the loss 6f Bir Alali in 
1902 Sayyid Ahmad moved his headquarters from Qiru back 
to Kufra, where he was protected by an immense desert and 
diplomatic immunity, since the British took the view that the 
oasis belonged to Turkey. In 1906 the French took Kawar and 
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Bilma and in the following year occupied ‘Ain Kalak, killing 
Sidi Muhammad al-Barrani, the Shaikh of the Sanusiya lodge 
there and the foremost of al-Sayyid al-Mahdi’s missionaries in 
the Sahara. In 1909 they occupied Abaish in Wadai and sent 
an expedition against Masalit. As they advanced they every- 
where destroyed or suppressed the lodges of the Order. In 
1913 and 1914 they occupied Tibesti, Borku, Wajanqa, and 
Ennedi, at the same time as the Italians occupied Fazzan from 
Tripolitania. Though the Sanusiya had minor military suc- 
cesses and temporarily regained some of its territory, it had lost 
all political control in what is now known as the French Sudan. 
While the Franco-Sanusi war was in progress in the Sudan 
Italy, in 1911, declared war on Turkey and landed troops at 
various points on the Libyan coast, the conquest of Tripolitania 
being the primary objective. From the first the Sanusiya 
entered the fray and when Turkey abandoned the contest in 
1912 the Order continued the struggle in its own name. 

At this point I must break off my account of the history of the 
Order to show how it achieved its paramountcy in Cyrenaica, 
because the development of the Order is tied up with a certain 
set of social relations in Cyrenaica and has been circumscribed 
by them. Only in Cyrenaica did the Sanusiya in the end 
establish itself firmly because only there existed conditions 
which permitted its taking root strongly. 




CHAPTER II 



THE BEDOUIN OF CYRENAICA 
I 

In the last chapter I recorded the development of the Sanusiya. 
In this chapter I give a brief description of Cyrenaica and of the 
way of life of the Bedouin who live there and an equally brief 
account of the history of these Bedouin and of their tribal 
system. 

The geographical isolation of Cyrenaica proper, the large 
peninsula which juts into the Mediterranean from the Bay of 
al-Sallum to the eastern Sirtica, has greatly affected its history. 
It is cut off from the Nile Delta by 700 km. of semi-desert and 
from Tripolitania by 650 km. of the Sahara round the shores 
of the Sirtica, while to the south of it stretch endless desert 
wastes, for Cyrenaica proper is only just over 200,000 sq. km. 
with a Saharan hinterland of over 500,000 sq. km. On the other 
hand the coast of Cyrenaica lies only 300 km. from Crete and 
400 km. from the Greek mainland, and it belongs by climate 
and vegetation to Europe. 

The physiographic features of the country which influence 
to any extent the life of its people can rapidly be summarized. 
Northern Cyrenaica is a calcareous mountain rising to a table- 
land, al-Jabal al-Akhdar, the Green Mountain, so called from 
its evergreen forests. To the north its slopes rise steeply from 
the sea or its littoral, while to the south it billows gently 
towards the great Saharan desert. The two major divisions of 
the country are known as al-jabal, the mountain — or al-ghaba, 
the forest, since its northern part is covered with bush — and 
al-barr, the steppe. The mountain and the steppe alike fall into 
a number of zones, the principal of which are shown in the 
accompanying sketch-map. There is a narrow strip of coastal 
plain which broadens towards Banghazi and then spreads south- 
westwards into the great barqa plain. Animal transport can 
only mount the plateau from the coast by steep and infrequent 
paths which lead up deep ravines to the first terrace, the so- 
called arqub country, a succession of thickly wooded ridges 
broken into myriad bosses and cut deep by many wide wadis. 
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the steep sides of which make east-west journeys slow and 
arduous. To the west this broken country levels down, and in a 
bay in the hills lies the extensive treeless, but very fertile, basin 
of al-Marj, known to Europeans as the Barce Plain. It was 
colonized in classical times and again recently by the Italians. 
The Arabs call this first terrace lusaita (al-wasaita ) , the middle 
part, because it lies between the coastal plain and the plateau 
tableland formed by al-zahir, the second terrace. This table- 
land is famous for its Graeco-Roman ruins and is dotted also 
with the deserted farms of Italian colonists. It mounts to a 
narrow third terrace, at about 875 metres above sea level, from 
the top of which one can look down on these settlements. 

The plateau slopes southwards through a juniper belt. There 
forest ends and it continues to roll to the southern steppe in 
stony undulations dissected by many wadis. In the plain at its 
foot there is plenty of grass and low scrub, and vegetation is 
thick in depressions, but the country becomes increasingly 
desolate the farther to the south one journeys towards the life- 
less wastes of the Sahara. The eastern part of Cyrenaica is more 
arid than the west or centre. The Marmarica, the batnan of the 
Arabs, is characterized by low hills rising from the coastal belt 
and prolonged towards the south to create a succession of crests 
of several kilometres in depth. The mean annual rainfall is low 
and wells are restricted to the coastal belt. However, there is, 
probably in most years, a certain amount of grazing to some 
fifty miles from the coast during the rains. The Sirtica, the 
extension of Cyrenaica to the west, is a vast rolling treeless 
plain traversed by a series of wadis running north-south which 
in their spread provide most of the summer grazing. Wells are 
found only near the coast but pasturage is plentiful till the 
Wadi al-Farigh is reached. 

The rainfall very exactly determines the vegetation belts and 
thereby limits human distribution and imposes a certain way 
of life. The amount of precipitation depends on a number of 
circumstances. Mean annual rainfall decreases from west to 
east. Altitude also affects it. More significant, however, are 
the variation with latitude, the seasonal rhythm, and annual 
irregularities. The accompanying map shows how rainfall 
decreases rapidly from the coast, how only the very limited 
plateau area is subject to heavy precipitations (400-550 mms.). 
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and the insufficiency of the fall elsewhere. It follows that only 
on the plateau can there be forest, and only there is a settled 
and purely agricultural way of life possible ; and it was there 
and on the coastal fringe that in ancient and modem times 
European colonists settled. 

The rains in Cyrenaica fall only in winter, from October to 
April. In the absence of irrigation the planting season is thus 
clearly delimited. So is the grazing season to the south of the 
plateau, for in summer the grasses wither and the wells dry up, 
compelling shepherds to drive their flocks northwards to the 
plateau, thus producing the kind of seasonal nomadism known 
as transhumance. The variation in total rainfall from year to 
year and the distribution of its fall over the winter months are 
of the utmost importance for agriculturalists in Cyrenaica. 
There is still some obscurity, but it is an observed fact that 
every few years in Cyrenaica there is a year in which the fall of 
rain is insufficient, or too badly distributed, to raise an adequate 
crop. In a mixed economy this fact must have given an over- 
whelming bias towards pastoralism. 

The water supplies of the plateau, which depend entirely on 
rainfall, are sufficient for the needs of the Bedouin and their 
flocks. The clayey soils are, however, very exacting and run- 
ning spring water is rare, being for the most part restricted to 
the triangle Darna-Slanta-al-Haniya. On the western part of 
the plateau water is conserved in cisterns and wells and on the 
maritime and barqa plains, in the Sirtica and Marmarica, and 
generally to the south of the plateau, in wells. 

The distribution of vegetation in Cyrenaica follows variation 
in degree of precipitation. Where there is much rain there is 
forest. Where there is little rain there is steppe. Where there 
is no rain there is desert. The forest is thick but mainly squat 
and of very limited extension. An Italian estimate 1 of its 
distribution is shown on the accompanying map. It is pre- 
dominantly Mediterranean in type, the juniper and the lentisk 
being the two commonest trees of the country. Forest ceases a 
few miles to the south of the high watershed of the plateau and 
gives way to steppe. The well-known route Tariq ‘Aziza is 
generally regarded as the dividing line between the two kinds 

1 Dott. Giovanni Manzoni, 'Memorie sui boschi della Cirenaica’, Notiziario 
Economic o della Cirenaica, 1929. 
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of Country. The whitish soils of the steppe support worts and 
other scrub bushes and some drought-resisting trees in the beds 
of wadis and they are well covered with annual and perennial 
grasses and other plants which yield excellent pasturage in the 
springtime. However, except in the Wadi al-Mra, where camels 
can be kept the year round, there is little grazing beyond the 
line Msus-Bir Tinjidhir-Bir Hakaim. 

The Bedouin of the forest area are essentially a goat people, 
though they also keep many sheep and cattle, and it is mostly 
through the medium of the goat that the vast natural wealth 
of the forests of Cyrenaica is transformed into human wealth. 
The animal is hardy and frugal, and has the great merit of 
preferring tree and shrub to grass and of being a catholic feeder. 
Just as the forest would be useless to the Bedouin without the 
goat so the much vaster stretches of steppe would be useless to 
them without the sheep and camel which turn its grasses and 
scrub into food. Thus Cyrenaica is fundamentally a pastoral 
country, primarily a country of sheep farming, and its people, 
as they say themselves, have the hearts of shepherds and not of 
peasants. While agriculture and pastoralism are both practised, 
the bias of nature and tradition is towards animal husbandry, 
by which the rich vegetation of the country is turned into milk, 
butter, meat, wool, hides, and draught and transport. 

II 

In Cyrenaica stand always contrasted the mountain and the 
plain, the forest and the steppe, the red soils and the white, the 
region of goats and cows and the region of sheep and camels, 
settled life and nomadism. 

True nomadism is very rare. A few Fawakhir, Minifa, Huta, 
and other tribal fragments herd only camels, or if they possess 
other animals keep them with kinsmen near the plateau, and 
can therefore wander pretty well where they please. They may 
be found anywhere between the Nile, Fazzan, and the Sudan. 
Their spirit is that of an Aulad ‘Ali tribesman who said to me: 
' We call no place our home. It is wherever there is grass and 
water. ’ Semi-nomads are numerous. Those with land on the 
plateau cultivate there, then graze southwards, and return 
again to the plateau in the dry season to water their flocks. 
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Those of the barqa plain may never camp on the plateau but 
they move freely between grazing grounds, permanent water 
supplies, and ploughland. 

Of the plateau tribes, the Darsa, the ‘Arafa, most of the Hasa, 
and a number of ‘Abaidat and ‘Awaqir sections remain there 
throughout the year. The Bedouin met with wandering about 
in the southern grazing grounds after the rains are the ‘Abaidat 
Ghaith, ‘Awakla, and Shahin, some of the Hasa Shabarqa and 
Bakhayit, the whole of the small ‘Ailat Fayid tribe, large 
numbers of Bara'asa Husain, Tamiya, and Masa'id, ‘Abid 
Mansur and Jabar, ‘Awaqir Sdaidi and Brahim, and numerous 
small client groups more or less affiliated to these tribal sections. 
The nomadic sections are generally richer than the others in 
sheep and camels, and are also more vigorous, independent, and 
warlike. Politically, they are the leading sections of the tribes 
to which they belong. The foremost Shaikhs of the ‘Abaidat, 
Hasa, Bara'asa, ‘Abid, ‘Awaqir, and Magharba are all to be 
found during the rains farther away in the steppe than most of 
their fellow-tribesmen. 

The move southwards starts in December after the barley 
has been sown, or part of a group may take the animals south 
while the rest finish the ploughing. Most of these semi-nomads 
return to the plateau in May, when water becomes scarce, but 
some, including some of the most powerful elements, remain 
to the south of it permanently. There are many advantages 
in this annual move to the south. Rain falls and the grasses 
spring up in advance of the plateau, and grazing is more 
abundant and of a better quality. On the other hand, the 
grasses of the plateau and its southern slopes are still green 
when the desert grasses, except in specially favoured depres- 
sions, are withered. By their annual oscillation the Bedouin 
thus give their animals the best grazing at all seasons of the 
year. Sheep mostly lamb round about November, which is the 
month in which new grasses spring up in the ban, so that the 
move southwards gives the sheep the richest grazing at a time 
when they need it most ; and the warmer conditions prevailing 
in the south suit the lambs. At the same time, the Bedouin in 
southern grazing grounds are compelled to five very largely on 
milk food, and the combination of rich pastures with the 
dropping of their young by sheep, goats, and camels, enables 
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them to live on the country to a great extent. In normal times 
the Bedouin drive their animals on the hoof to Egyptian 
markets, slowly, along this rich southern pasture belt, grazing 
as they go, so that they arrive in good condition. Finally, there 
can be no doubt about the correctness of the Arab claim that a 
few weeks residence in the open steppe is a tonic for man and 
beast. 

It must be remembered that there are no water problems at 
this time of year. Sheep, goats, and camels do not have to be 
watered from the time the first rains make grass till the end 
of April or early in May : even horses do not drink until well 
into April. This fact is important, because it means that the 
prolific pastures can be grazed by all without dispute, since 
the wells, which belong to tribal sections or families, are 
not drawn on. While rain is still falling regularly human re- 
quirements are met from pools. To the south of the Tariq 
‘Aziza, generally speaking, there is no ownership in land — 
there are no hudud, boundaries, as the Arabs say — and anyone 
may cultivate or graze where he pleases, but there is strict 
ownership in wells; whereas to the north of the Tariq ‘Aziza 
there is less narrowly restricted ownership in water, which is 
here spring water in abundance, but there are well-defined 
rights in arable. 1 The water of the southern wells is essential 
for the Bedouin who own the country and who live in it all the 
year round, and their rights are respected by those who graze 
there. Sheep and goats need only drink every second or third 
day, even in the hottest weather, so that in the period of meagre 
pasturage they have a wide range of grazing from the wells, 
and the dry grasses, supplemented by evergreen shrubs of the 
goosefoot family, are sufficient nourishment for them. Wells 
are numerous in the steppe but few of them last out the summer. 

The animals grazed in the southern steppe are mostly sheep 
and camels. The Bedouin say ‘ Cattle and goats do not migrate ; 
camels and sheep do’. Camels are essential to nomadic life as 
it is impossible to move camp without them, and the richer 
Bedouin are in camels the more frequently they move, seeking 
richer pastures. Cyrenaican dromedaries are heavy beasts, 

1 Enzo Savarese, Le Terre della Cirenaica, Pt. II, 1928, Chap. VII; Massimo 
Colucci, II Regime della Propriety. Fondiaria nell’ Africa Iialiana, vol. i, 1942, 
pp. 210 seq. and 220 seq. 
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useful mostly for transport and ploughing, though they give a 
good milk yield and a fair harvest of wool. There are horses, of 
Berber rather than of Arab type, in every big camp. They are 
kept for the saddle alone, being much used in old days for 
hawking, and are a sign of wealth and social position. 

The census figures for domesticated animals are probably 
highly inaccurate. The flocks and herds were certainly much 
greater, especially for camels and horses, before the Italians 
ravaged the country. The Turkish figures for 1910 were 

713.000 sheep, 546,300 goats, 83,300 camels, 23,600 cattle, and 

27.000 horses, and it has been reckoned that by 1933 these had 
been reduced to 98,000 sheep, 25,000 goats, 2,600 camels, 
8,700 cattle, and 1,000 horses. 1 Before the outbreak of the 
second Italo-Sanusi war in 1923 the normal export to the 
markets of Egypt was 80,000 sheep and goats a year, and it was 
reckoned that a settled Cyrenaica could produce annually for 
export at least 100,000 to 150,000 sheep and goats and 6,000 
camels. The country used to satisfy a considerable portion of 
Egypt’s meat requirements. It also exported clarified butter 
in big quantities, 91,835 kilograms being the figure for 1922 and 
75,462 the figure for 1923. 2 

Although the Bedouin are by practice and inclination 
shepherds first and cultivators afterwards, all plough. Barley 
and some wheat are a staple food. Indeed, in most years they 
cultivate a surplus of barley which they trade, and it may be 
said that for the most part they are self-supporting as far as 
their flour requirements go. On the southern slopes of the 
plateau and in the barqa plain ploughing begins from the middle 
of October to the middle of November, according to the rains. 
The coastal belt is sown a little later and the plateau in December 
and January when the grasses begin to sprout. By mid- April 
the first harvest, that of the barqa and the southern slopes of 
the plateau, is being reaped, and on the plateau reaping goes 
on from May to the end of August. Everywhere barley is sown 
greatly in excess of wheat, for wheaten bread is not considered 
a necessity and barley is required for horses as well as for men. 

1 Jean Despois, La Colonisation Italienne en Libya: Problimes et Mithodes, 
1935, p. 44 ; Hans w: son Ahlmann, La Libia Settentrionale, 1930, p. 78. (First 
published in 1928.) 

* L’Oltremare, Mar. 1930; Rivista delle Colonie Italiane, 1934, p. 885; 
Francesco Coro, Settantasei Anni di DominaHone Turca in Libia, 1937, P- 82. 
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They could not sow a better crop. There are wild varieties of 
barley in Cyrenaica and the country is in every way suited to 
its culture. It is very hardy, stands up to drought, and easily 
holds its own against the grasses, which are ploughed in with 
the seed on the plateau. When the barley and wheat have 
been reaped, the grain is stored in kuf. On the plateau these 
are ancient tomb-caves; elsewhere they are holes dug in the 
ground. 

In a bad year, and even more in a succession of bad years, 
the Bedouin have experienced famine, but in most years the 
barley, and to a lesser extent the wheat, give an abundant 
yield. Bedouin have told me that they expect from sowing in 
the beds of wadis up to a hundredfold of barley and in the 
barqa up to fiftyfold. On the plateau the yield is smaller and 
in the Marmarica and Sirtica much smaller. In Turkish times 
there was a large export of grain from Cyrenaica. Mondaini says 
that it was to the mean annual value of 40,000 Lire Sterling 
for the years 1885 to 1900. 1 Much of this surplus was bought 
by English brewers. 

The Bedouin way of life is well adapted to their environment. 
Given the inconstancy of the rainfall and the distribution of 
water supplies they would be foolish indeed were they not, at 
any rate in part, shepherds. They are not, of course, in all 
respects self-supporting. They make their winter tents and a 
good part of their equipment, carpets, sacks, and so forth, from 
the wool of their beasts, but some things the Bedouin regard as 
necessities have to be imported, notably tea, sugar, some rice, 
and cloth, especially the jird, the woollen cloak of the country. 
They trade these with surplus stock on the hoof, skins, wool, 
clarified butter, surplus barley, and honey and wax, so that 
they are in an economic sense self-supporting. 

Cyrenaica is a rich country for Bedouin, a poor country for 
Europeans. Bedouin generally have no overhead expenses in 
production. I say generally, because rich men sometimes 
employ shepherds, though this is usually the practice of urban 
merchants engaged in the sheep trade. Bedouin use their own 
labour and that of their families and animals. What is perhaps 
more important is that they are prepared to live on what 

’ G. Mondaini, Manuale di Storia e Legislazione Coloniale del Regno d'ltalia. 
1927, p. 308. 
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Europeans consider to be a low level of civilization. They do 
not feel the need for expensive roads and ports, electric light, 
wireless sets, telephones, schools, churches, newspapers, and 
so forth; and clearly their economy could not support them. 
Time and again colonists, tempted from their homes by the 
short sea routes and the wooded plateau, have settled in the 
country and dispossessed the Bedouin, but in the end it is the 
Bedouin, and not the colonists, who have survived. When one 
looks at the massive Phoenician, Greek, Egyptian, and Roman 
ruins and the already half-ruined Italian towns, villages, and 
farms, and then on the flimsy tents of the Arabs, one cannot 
but reflect that the race is not always to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong. 



Ill 

Even in the steppe country it is difficult to find a Bedouin 
naja ‘ , camp, for the camps are pitched in hollows and on the 
slopes of wadis and their feeders for shelter from rain and wind 
and too many visitors. On the plateau they are hidden in the 
forest. One cannot, therefore, make more than a very approxi- 
mate estimate of the population of any part of the country, or 
of its distribution, by bare observation. It can, however, be 
said that at present the country is underpopulated and that the 
population is badly distributed between town and country, the 
urban part of it, which is almost entirely unproductive, being 
too large in relation to the whole. 

There have been a number of estimates of the population by 
early travellers who visited the country in Turkish times. They 
had to make a guess at the population figure, aided by Turkish 
censuses. It has been suggested on the basis of their reports 
that the country then supported round about 250,000 souls. 1 
The Turkish census of 1911 gave the population as 198,345, 
excluding Kufra. 2 Taking into account the various estimates 
which were made during the Italo-Sanusi wars, in the interval 
between them, and since, it may be said that to-day the total 
population of Cyrenaica is probably round about 200,000, of 
whom about a quarter live in the towns, the remainder being 
tented Bedouin and a few thousand oasis dwellers. 

1 Dr. Gotthold Hildebrandt, Cyrenatka als Gebiet kiinftiger Besiedelung, 1904, 
p. 317. 2 Coro, op. cit., p. 20. 
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If the Bedouin of the country number no more than 150,000 
it is evident that density of population outside the towns must 
be very low indeed. Ricci’s map, based on Col. De Agostini’s 
census, shows a density of o to 5 per sq. km. for all the 
tribes of Cyrenaica except the ‘Arafa, the Darsa, and the 
Hasa, all plateau tribes, for which he gives a density of 5 to 
10. 1 Col. De Agostini, in his exhaustive monograph, 2 written 
before the worst Italian excesses, reckoned the native popu- 
lation of Cyrenaica at 185,400, of whom 181,750 were Arabs 
and 3,650 Jews. Of the Arabs about 25,000 — I give round 
figures — were living in urban centres, about 7,000 in the oases, 
and about 150,000 were tented Bedouin. Of the Bedouin he 
classed only 16,000 as nomads, 35,000 as semi-nomads, and 
99,000 as stable. His classification into nomads, semi-nomads, 
and stable was, as he recognized, arbitrary, since there is no 
reliable criterion of stability among a tented people, but it gives 
a useful indication of relative mobility. By ‘stable’ Col. De 
Agostini meant normal residence in a determined area within 
which the tents are pitched here and there for watering or other 
reasons and with periodic movements for sowing and pasturing, 
even though some days away from their usual seat, as we find 
among the ‘Arafa tribe and a considerable part of the Hasa, the 
Darsa, and the ‘Abaidat tribes. By ‘semi-nomads’ he meant 
those Bedouin who spread with greater frequency and more 
widely either in their own territory or towards zones of sowing 
or pasturing where they remain for a long time on account of 
less prosperous conditions in their own territory, such as we 
find in the Magharba tribe and parts of the ‘Awaqir, the Bara'asa, 
and the ‘Abaidat tribes and in many of the more important 
client groups. By 'nomads’ he meant Bedouin who, although 
they possess their own territory or recognized centre, emigrate 
for long periods to distant, and not always the same, objectives, 
and are almost always fractionized into small groups for 
reasons of watering and pasturing ; or Bedouin who normally 
wander in desert territories, giving themselves exclusively to 
rearing camels. As examples of nomads in this sense he mentions 
the Aulad Shahin section of the ‘Abaidat tribe and many units 

1 La Cirenaica — Geografica-Economica-Politica, edited by Olinto Marinelli, 
1922-3. 

* Le Popolazioni della Cirenaica, 1922-3, p. 444. 




